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JOHN RICHARDS, a —_ — eupectes awe wou a " had war nip great warrior, but being convinced of 
riendly people, and treated them as brothers; the evil nature and tendency of strife, had totally 
but now they are grown great and strong, they declined the practice of fighting. On being asked 
encroach on our lands without aking any proper| by some of the Friends, after a religious meeting 
compensation, and impose upon us divers ways, beld with Papounhang and his people, how he 
for which we can have no satisfactory redress; became convinced of the evil of war, he answer- 
though we might rather expect from them a bet- ed, laying one hand on his breast, and lifting the 
ter example. I observed as I came through the other, with his eyes upward, “The Great Being 
settlements of the white people, what fine build-| has made it known to my heart, that he did not 
ings and possessions they enjoy; they did not:make men for the purpose of destroying one 
bring the brick and otner materials with them another.” 
over the great water, but got them all here in the 
‘lands which they had from the red people; and 
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This, with some advice chiefly relating to their 
moral conduct, appeared to make great impres- 


Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. yet, with all these, they do not seem content, but sion on them, and towards the conclusion of the 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ‘endeavor to drive us off from what we yet hoid, conference they observed that the things which 


Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. |which we think is a hard case, and cannot be 


! é b : can they had heard being great and weighty, they 
Ss consistent with the mind of the Great Spirit, who “Cor 


\c were desirous of time to consider and confer to- 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ‘first gave these lands to the red people.” gether upon them, that they might know what to 
CONVERSATIONS WITH, AND MEMORANDA In reply to which they were informed that the say in answer; and desired that the Friends pre- 
CONCERNING, SIX CHEROKEE INDIANS WHO Great Spirit he spoke of wrote his law in the|sent would meet them the next evening at the 
WERE IN PHILADELPHIA IN 2d MONTH, 1792. | hearts of all men, of all Nations, or so manifested| same place. 
From a manuscript found amongst the papers of George his will in our minds or consciences, that if we} Accordingly they, with the same Friends and 
Churchman. |would attend to the instruction thereof it would some others, then attended, when Nehetooyah, 
About the end of the first and beginning of the Show us what to do and what to refrain from, soon behalf of the rest, made their reply, the sub- 
second month, 1792, six Cherokee Indians, a de-| 48 please him and answer the end of our crea-|stance of which, as explained by the interpreter, 


putation from that Nation, were in Philadelphia, tion; it would lead us to love each other, so as to is as follows: 
€ ave ’ o 
do unto others as we would have others do unto 


with a Clierokee woman (called Jenny Dougher- | 
ty) when divers Friends had opportunities of con-| 4S) and produce an universal harmony among 


ference with them, through their interpreter, J.| people of every color or country, wherever there the concern and love which our brothers and sis- 
Carey. ters have shown for the red people, and the pains 


was any intercourse. It is those who transgress 
Ist month 29th. ‘The said Indians, except the this pure law in their hearts who act in an unjust tiey have taken to bring them more to a know- 
woman, being with the interpreter at our friend| °F unfriendly manner by each other, and it Is @ ledge of the Great Spirit above, and to make 
Isaac Zane’s, a Friend explained to them some-|$Teat grief to many of us that the white people them acquainted with bis will. In all the places 


thing of the nature of the terrestrial globe, by and the red people should vex or provoke, and we have visited we never heard any thing that 
showing them thereon the way they travelled from deal unfairly with each other; but it is to be hoped opened our hearts so much. We did not believe 
the Cherokee Country to Charleston in South) at the United States and the Indian Nations will that any woman could say such wise things as our 
Carolina, and thence over the great water to, 20W jola in endeavoring to prevent uneasiness Ol sisters have said to us. But when we consider 
Philadelphia, with the whole boundary of the that kind in future. ‘To which Nehetooyah as-| that from women came all men, we cannot won- 
United States, including the Nations of the red sented, and said he hoped it would be 60. der that they from whom we all came should be 
people, and what a small part all these together) lhe interpreter being asked respecting the as wise as we. What we have heard shall lay 
made of the great convex surface; then showing education of their children, informed I riends that heavy on our hearts, till we return to our own 
the several Kingdoms of Europe, Nehetooyah there were four schools in the Cherokee Nation;| Country, when we will tell it to the red people 
(one of the Indians) desired to have them partic- that as they had no books in their own language, there: and we are sure, if you would visit our 
ularly named, which being done, the names did there was nothing taught in them but English; Country, they would be as much pleased with 
not appear new to him; and being further shown that a desire seemed to be growing among them, what you could tell them, as we have been with 
the parts near our antipodes, and the tracts of for learning and civilization; but said it would re-| what you have said to us; for they have nobody 
some ships that had sailed to those parts, and so|4ulre ume before much could be effected in that there that can tell them such things. 
quite round the globe, and also informed of the| ¥#Y» 48 they were destitute of the means, having) + We believe that there is a Great Spirit above 
earth being poized in the firmament, or hung bardly any thing, but, as it were, from hand to who made the red man as well as the white man; 
upon nothing, agreeably to the Book of Job, &c. mouth. Nehetooyah here expressed thanks for and we believe this, because from all men will 
Nehetooyah very pathetically uttered several sen-| the kind notice which had been taken of him and coine red blood when they are hurt, though their 
tences, which were interpreted to the following |" people. skins are not all of the same color. We were 
purport: | On the 2d of the 2d month our friends George told by our fathers, that when the Great Spirit 
“| have now seen and understood more of these| Dillwyn, Mary Ridgway and Jane Watson had above let down the red men and the white men 
things than ever I did before. ‘Ihe white people | another opportunity with the Indians at the house on the earth, he put a great book into the hands 
ba gsdut‘edventage vet’ the rod: people withiss Sot DiS, ns come obsemeations on the ce-jtoch the book rom thew and gunk in toabowhit 
. -nowledve. As fo s, we ave ji ' ' some observations a- 2 0 P ‘ o ec white 
set inaaueaed tone ae anaiens eeaitene of the Divine Being, the universal appear- men, who were able to read and understand it; 
we were told by our fathers; they informed us of|#"Ce and operation of his grace and good spirit and that is the reason why the white men know 
a great flood that destroyed the world, and gave!" the hearts of men, their dependence on him more of him than the red men; but we think he 
us to expect there will be another: but I do not and relation to him and to each other; that being takes care of the red men, who are his children, 
expect it will be in the time of any now living. — all children of one great Father, they should live too. A nd we were told by our fathers to look 
And seeing the Great Spirit who made all these| ‘gether in love and peace; and as any one of up to the Great Spirit above when we were in 
things, (pointing to the globe, firmament, &c.)| them (speaking to the Indians) would be grieved distress, and he would help us. 
and from whom all good comes,—made the red|'0 observe quarrelling and fighting among his Qpy the 4th of the 2d month, being invited to 
people, as well as the white—and provides the| children, so our Heavenly Father is displeased) W)|\iam Waring’s school room, the Indians ap- 
necessaries of life for all_—and that the white) With whatever interrupts the harmony that should peared much pleased with the information they 
people have so much greater knowledge of his|*'W@YS subsist among his children in the great then received concerning the nature of the moon’s 
mind and works, | wonder how it can be that the family of mankind. fulling, changing, and her different appearance— 
red people should be so unfairly treated by the, An instance was mentioned to them of an In- the causes of eclipses,—deseription of the globe, 


whites as they are. When the white people first,dian named * ‘The Guerre,” who attended the’ &c.; as the knowledge concerning these things, 


* What we have heard from you has opened 
our eves and our hearts; we feel very grateful for 
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FRIE 


in the manner then explained to them, was alto- 
gether new, it occasioned remarks from some of 
them relative to the great advantages we had as 
to learning and knowledge, and the difficulties 
they were under on these accounts, with expres- 
sions of gratitude and thanks for the endeavors 
used to inform them on these subjects. They were 
told that although some of our young people were 
taught these branches, and we conceived it might 
be very instructive and useful to contemplate on 
the wonderful order of the creation, yet we did 
not consider these as the most essential parts of 
education; nor could they be productive of real 
happiness without uprightness of heart, which 
those might nevertheless be possessed of, who 
had not the opportunity of acquiring much learn- 
ing. 

The same evening five of the men, with the In- 
dian woman, came to William Waring’s house 
with the interpreter; but as their stay was short, 
there was but little conversation at that time with 
them, except some questions asked of the inter- 
preter concerning their Country, its soil and sit- 
uation, their numbers, &c. Daniel Drinker, 
George Churchman, William Waring, and others 
were present. 


On 4th-day evening, the 8th of the 2d month, 
being invited to the house of John Parrish, four 
of the Indians agreeing to go with their interpre- 
ter, were conducted thither and staid about two 
hours, viz: the Chief man Nehetooyah, or the 
bloody fellow,—Nontuakah, or the Northward,— 
Chutlok, or King Fisher,—and Captain Dick; 
present, also, George Dillwyn, John Parrish, Jo- 
seph Moore, George Churchman, Owen Biddle, 
and several others, men and women. 

Inquiry was made whether they had ever heard 
of William Penn, the first proprietor of Pennsy|- 
vania, whom the Northern Indians called brother 
Onas, and were informed also of his care, with 
that of the first settlers here, to maintain friend- 
ship, and to deal honestly with the red people, 
who treated them kindly as brothers. 

After conferring among themselves, Nontuakah 
replied, that none of these who are now bere had 
ever heard the name of Penn or brother Onas,— 
that the old men, their fathers, might have heard 
of him, which they thought was likely. 


Among other things the testimony of Friends 
against war was opened to them, and they were 
told to this purpose: That it was about 140 vears 
since we, the people galled Quakers, had held up 
that testimony; those ameng us who were faithful 
could never join in cheating, fighting, or other 
bad things: towards the Indians, or others, but 
were men of peace, who wished well to all peo- 
ple, and had a love towards the red people or na- 
tives from the first settlement of the Country: that 
we bad never desired a warlike support from the 
arm of flesh in times of outward difficulty, but 
still thought it best to look up to the great Crea- 
tor for preservation, and to trust in him, who ts 
the only sure defence of all whose ways please 
him by obeying his good spirit in the heart: that 
when the British and Americans were at war in 
this Country some years back, there were many 
who could not touch with it, or joi either party; 
and being known to be men for peace, they could 
ofien pass through each army unhurt, when their 
business required. ‘Phey were also told that the 
people called Quakers had not much to do with 
the affairs of government, finding it best to keep 
still, and leave the management of these things to 
others, &c. 

Nontuakah informed us by the interpreter, in 
substance thus: “ That whep he was young he 
was once among the white people in one of the 
States, between this and the Cherokee Country, 
(which the interpreter thought was Maryland, | 
though the other had forgot the name) he then’ 
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heard of Quakers, or the peaceable men, and from following purport: “ That this great Country did 
that time he had remembered it; be bad again once all belong to the red people, it being given 
heard talk of them sometimes in his Country, but|them to live in, and hunt on, by the Great Man 
he did not see Quakers till now he came here;\or Good Spirit above, who made all; that when 
he was very glad to see them, and to hear their)some white people at first came and settled down 
talk as brothers; it is very good what they say, on parts of this Country, the red men called them 
and he meant to keep it in his heart, so as to tell brothers, and let them have land to live on, in 
the Cherokees, if he went home, the good things hopes they might all live here in peace together. 
they had said to him, which they would be glad The red people had nursed them when they were 
to hear.”’ little and weak like children, although they might 

John Parrish desired the interpreter to tell have cut them off; intimating that it appeared 
them, that about twenty years ago he went with Strange or not good, that now when the white 
another Friend who was near 70 years of age, people were grown to be big, and had increased 
about 400 miles on a religious visit to the red in the red people's Coumtry until they were be- 
people; that they went beyond the Ohio river as;come rich and strong, that they should still want 
far as Muskingum, and for the love he had felt to force themselves further upon their lands, and 
on his heart for the red people, he had been at breed disturbances, especially seeing the white 
several treaties since that time which were held men had more knowledge concerning good things 
among the Northern and Western Indians, and than the red people had.”’ 


5 Ai dee hid Ae yor rng ; “ . 
had been often much concerned for the red peo Concerning the King of England, the interpre- 


ple’s welfare, and for the establishment of a gen-| ter delivered the speech of Nehetoovah to the fol- 
eral peace with them; that he was very glad to! lowing import: “That the Cherokees formerly 
see his brothers, the Cherokees, at this time, and| had been taught to call the great King of Britain 
to have them under his roof to speak with them, (heir father, and were told he would protect them 
wishing they might accomplish their business with jy their Country: and they had also been persua- 
the general Government to satisfaction, and be ded, and thought it their duty to take ‘is the 
enabled to carry home good tidings to their bro-| hatchet, in order help their father while he was 
thers of the same Nation, so that all might be in| at war with the white people here; but when his 
quietness. |war was over in this Country, the Cherokees who 

After this, Nehetooyah informed us, through|had been helping him they called their father, 
the interpreter, * that he was now here somewhat | were then left naked in the woods, to do or take 
as his brother (meaning J. Parrish) had been'care for themselves. 


Yet that the King’s men 
among the Indians. 


He had left his own Coun- had told them to make peace with the Americans, 
try, and was come on very weighty business for|and that they should now bury all the blood which 
his people to the President of the United States,)|had been spilt in the ground; and advised them, 
desiring that all matters might be settled respect-|also, to make a hole in the ground to bury the 


ing the bounds of the lands they were now to hatchet and the knife out of their sigtit.”’ 
hold, &c.: that he knew some of the people of, ; 
his Nation had been bad, and had done mischief, 2 
but that he was desirous now of a lasting peace, Beate - . —e ts given, by the 
which was likely to be settled to satisfaction, and but ao te oce ai ey th tie 7 em allowed 
their boundaries fixed and confirmed, if the Presi- which it ano t he line a a bea” no Ge by 
dent could keep the white people on the frontiers Soistt Said without killing o a " a = ee 
in order, yet hinted his fears that some bad peo- ihe thee he Sieoke a Oe elias if poodle 
g 8, ’ peas 


ple would transgress: thit he knew or believed woul all ow Gack alt Ii i 
. - ye each other, a y é 
the Great Man above did not love bad conduct, or ‘. . ns c Ive according to 
the mind of the Great Spirit. 


that we should fight with one another: that he , 

had ventured to come on this long journey at the And as it had been hinted to them (as before 

hazard of his life; and on the way as he was noted) that Friends did not meddle much with the 
; affairs of government, his reply was nearly as fol- 


coming, had often felt his heart very heavy and 5 
his eyes full of tears; he had looked up to the ows: “* Phat although they were not much con- 


Great Spirit, and prayed earnestly that he might cerned in affairs of government, yet he believed 
be helped and protected; that he believed he had such a people as we were might have a great in- 
been helped according to his desire; for that since fluence with the men in government; and request- 
he came here and opened his heart to the Presi- ed that influence might be used, when occasions 
dent, and had also heard the talks which the offered, for preserving general peace in the Coun- 
President had delivered to him, he was rejoiced— try,” &. 

the heaviness was lifted from his heart, and all; Nehetooyah also desired that the Friends whe 
tears were wiped away from his eyes in the hope had given him their good talks, would put the 
of a lasting peace: that if he got home again he substance in writing, that he might be better able 
should use his best endeavors for keeping peace| to remember it, that he might know who to send 
with the white people; that he knew the people|to when he got home; and some of the names of 
of his Nation would confirm whatever he agreed |the Friends also, for that we might depend upon 
on with the President; and he hoped that hereaf-|it he intended we should hear from him by a let- 
ter the seed of the white people and of the red ter, if he got safe home, when an opportunity of- 
people might both grow up together as in one fered. 


held, and so, under the protection of the Great) ‘Friends having accordingly prepared and com- 
Being above, they might flourish forever; and as-| mitted the substance to writing in a concise man- 
sured us that he himself was fully resolved never | ner, toward the conclusion of the last conference 
to spill blood any more, if he could help it, but they were told of it, when the same was read and 
should endeavor, if he got safe home, to prevent interpreted to them by sentences, wherewith it 
his Nation going to war as far as laid in his power: | appeared by their voices of assent, according to 
that if trouble should happen again on the borders) their manner, that they were well satisfied. After 
of his Country by bad red people, or bad white| which Nehetooyah returned his hearty thanks on 
people, he would try to search out the cause of their behalf for our kindness, and the care and 


One of his speeches was interpreted to this ef- 


isuch mischief, and send an account by letter to| notice taken of them; and told us that he expect- 


the President, of all he could find; that things | ed to go homeward, now, in a few days, and de- 
might be settled without spilling more blood. [aires that the paper with the names to it might 

One of the Cherokees, speaking of the Ameri-|be given to him before they set out; which was 
can Continent, mentioned his sentiments to thelagreed to. 
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FIRST GRIER, 
Tuey tell me first and early love 
Outlives all after dreams; 
Sut the memory of a first great grief 
To me more lasting seems; 5 
The grief that marks our dawning youth 
To inemory ever clings, 
And o’er the path of future years 
A lengthened shadow flings. 


Oh 
When to my father’s home 


! oft my mind recalls the hour 


Death came an uninvited guest, 
From his dwelling in the tomb! 

I had not seen his face before, 
I shudder’d at the sight, 

And I shudder still to think upon 
The anguish of that night! 


A youthfull brow and ruddy cheek 
Became all cold and wan; 

An eye grew dim in which the light 
Of radiant fancy shone: 

Cold was the cheek, and cold the brow, 
The eye was fixed and dim; 

And one there mourn’d a brother dead 
Who would have died for him. 


I know not if twas summer then; 
I know not if ’twas spring; 

But if the birds sang on the trees, 
I did not hear them sing: 

If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom I did not see ; 

I looked upon one withered flower, 


And none else bloom’d for me. 


A sad and silent time it was 
Within that house of wo, 

All eyes were dull and overcast, 
And every voice was lew; 

And from each cheek at intervals, 
The blood appear’d to start, 

As if recail’d, in sudden haste, 
To aid the sinking heart! 


Softly we trode, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep, 

And stole last looks of his pale face 
For memory to keep. 

With him the agony was o’er, 
And now the pain was ours, 

As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose, 
Like odors from dead flowers! 


And when, at last, he was borne afar 
From the world’s weary strife, 
Tlow oft 


Live o’er his lijtle life? 


, in thought, did we again 


His every look, his every word, 
His vezy voice’s tone, 
Came back to us, like things whose worth 


Is only prized when gone! 


The grief has passed with years away, 
And joy has been my lot, 

But the one is oft remember’d, 
And the other soon forgot: 

The gayest hours trip lightest by, 
And leave the faintest trace ; 

But the deep, deep track that sorrow wears, 
No time can e’er efface. 


a SOO 
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INDIANS, 

The treaty held at St. 

about the year 1815, 


this narrative being interesting to me, | made the homes and the graves ¢ 


| whites, including the commissioners of the United 


! . 
there was erected a large frame house, surround- 
\ed by a palisade fence; 


Mary’s, on the Wabash, 
to which I alluded in my 
communication inserted in your last number, was 
attended by the late Thomas Rotch, who was one 
of a deputation of the Indian committee of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting appointed to attend the treaty. 


f this 
who enter- 


f their fathers. 


following record of it: description were the Powtawatomies, 
ed the counct! house painted in such significant 
colors, as indicated their warlike feeling, and gave 
them a very terrific appearance—which was ac- 
companied by great anxiety, manifested by their 
frequently coming in and going out, before con- 
cluding upon what they should ask for in compen- 
sation for the loss of that which was very dear to 
them. Several tribes, or their 
were present at the same time, 


«There were in attendance between 3000 and 
4000 Indians of different nations, and about 1000 


States Government, their interpreters, soldiers, 
&c. For the accommodation of Governor Cass 
(who was one of the commissioners) and suite, 


representatives, 
and heard the 
Governor Cass, which was interpreted 


also a spacious council 
house. The Indians encamped on both sides of 
the river, and the Friends were accommodated in 
a tent by themselves, near that of the interpreters. 
In the course of their first night's encampment, 
after all had become quiet, a report from a guu 
was heard, which produced much alarm; but it 
was soon discovered to be nothing more than an 
|accidental discharge, when order was immediate- 
ly restored. ‘The Indians, it appeared, had adopt- 
jed a certain sound known to themselves only, 
|which was rapidly conveyed from one encamp- 
ment to another, by which they all understood 
‘that the report of the gun was accidental and 
harmless. 

The day following, when Thomas Rotch went 
into the council house. he found many Indians 
| seated on each side of it, having their interpreters 
with them; and as he was walking from one end 
of the council house to the other, to and fro, si- 
lently commiserating their situation, an aged In- 
\dian addressed him through an interpreter to in- 
| quire “what he thought they had best do.” 


| 


speech of 
to them, after which they withdrew to reflect upon 
it, and to make up their minds, 


Thomas Rotch one day observed a large num- 
ber of Indians seated on the ground outside of 
the council house, sunning themselves, when he 
thought a good opportunity was afforded to test 
a trait in Indian character which he had often 
heard of, and which was, that however much they 
might be astonished at any novelty presented to 
their view, they would never manifest their sur- 
prise to the observation of others. He therefore 
seated himself in front of them, and opposite the 
centre of their range; then he took off his hat, 
and laid it down on the crown,—then took his 
comb out of his pocket and combed his hair be- 
hind his thus inclining his face so much 
downwards as allowed him to see the Indians and 
watch their motions and appearance, until he be- 
came convinced that they were looking at him, 
|when he ap plied his thumb and fore finger to his 
wig, and gradually removed it from his head and 
laid it in bis hat. At this time, as if they had 
never before wae such a sight as a man 
taking off his own scalp. they were struck forci- 
bly with the occurrence, and wishing all to see it, 
without betraying their ignorance or surprise, the 
first one to notice it gave his next neighbor a 
gentle touch by his elbow, without in the least 
changing his position, or moving a muscle; and 
thus the ul operation was communicated 
to the whole number 


ears, 


The commissioners were momentarily expected 
in the council house to open the treaty, and 
‘Thomas Rotch considered it a delicate question 
to reply to in direct terms, at that crisis, he de- 
sired the interpreter to say to them that he was a 
| Quaker, and that the Quakers loved all men,— 
jthat they loved peace, and reprobated war as a 
‘great evil. To this they replied, that the latter 
|part was very good, but that they did not under- 
jones what he meant by the term Quaker. At 
jthis juncture he recollected that when William 
| Penn appeared among the Indians they had given! 
ihim the name of Onas; and he requested the in- 
‘terpreter to inform them that he was one of bro- 
jther Onas’ men. ‘This they promptly answered 
| by saying, ** We understand that,” and signified 
‘by an expression which immediately pervaded the|sent at the commissioners’ house, perceived two 
whole number assembled, “ ‘That Onas was the ee mounted on fine horses coming in a full 
| good tinan who had made the treaty with their fa-| gallop towards them, by which they were induced 
| thers which he never broke.’ to leave the house and go to the palisade fence, 
which the two Indians soon reached; when they 
suddenly halted, looked earnestly at each other, 
extended their right hands, without dismounting, 
and shook hands, then engaged in close conver- 
satidn without observing any thing around them. 
After Thomas Rotch supposed they had been ten 
minutes thus occupied, without observing that he 
and Jonathan ‘Taylor bad been steadily looking 
at them, he took out his watch to notice how 
much longer they would remain in that situation 
without seeing them, and he ascertained it to be 
twenty minutes, and concluded the Indian men 
had been absorbed full half an hour, 


wonder! 
assembled, 

As an evidence to prove that Indians are ca- 
pable of intense feeling in affairs of moment which 
concern them, Thomas Rotch told me, that he 
and one other of the deputation (1 think the late 
Jonathan Taylor) when, on some occasion, pre- 


| 
| 
} 
i 


Governor Cass and suite now entering, the 
conversation between Thomas Rotch and the In- 
dians ceased; and the Governor opened the nego 
jtiation by first informing the Indians that their 
\father, the President of the United States, had 
ibeen informed that they were not satisfied with 
the conduct of General McArthur towards them, 
in the treaty which had been held the year before, 
and that, on that account, he had not sent him 
| again, as he was sorry they had been treated ui- 
fairly: that their father, the President of the 

had a great many white children, 


United States, 


as well as red children. and that he loved the a as he sup- 


all alike; that he was very powe rful, and could do| Posed, in discussing some deeply interesting sub- 
as he pleased: that their father, the President, Jects the ™ hole time they continued in conversa- 
- « ’ 4 s . 


tion, they frequently sh ook hands with each other 
at the end of sentences, while the tears flowed 
freely down their manly cheeks. 


had a great accession of white children lately 
‘come to him from across the great water, for 
whose accommodation he wanted more of thei 
land, for which he was willing to vive them all) Thomas Rotch told me bis belief was, that the 
they asked, in blankets, mone y payable in annui- cause of their intense emotion was a conscious- 
ties, &e. After which, his advice to them was, ness felt by them that great reluctance existed on 
not to hesitate about parting with their lands, for | the minds of their young warriors to giving up their 
their father, the President of the United States, land, while, on the other hand, they were sensible 
was very powerful, and could take it from them that the demand made upon them by the Govern- 
whenever he pleased; and as he wanted it, and ment, through the coymissioners, was irresistible 
inust have it, they had better relinquish it prompt- Ue furthe: stated to me that these Indians were 
ly. mounted on very fine looking horses; that they 
had plated bits to their bridles, and plated stirrups 


Some of the Indians were much distressed 
at the idea of being compelled to abandon thei: 
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on their saddles. After they shook hands again prejudices and their principles. I take leave to 
for the last time, in a most emphatic manner, they suggest that the thing is incredible. 
rode off in full gallop towards the west. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


LINES WRITTEN ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF 


* The general sentiment of concerned Friends MY MOTHER'S HAIR. 


Some of these Indians said they bad come a residing in Virginia, as far as I have been able to sift 
long distance from their homes, having been ascertain, is adverse to it,’’—that is, to the emi- Sinvé last I saw these tresses, stern Time with heavy 
three moons in travelling to St. Mary’s, to be in gration of northern Friends to this State. This tread, 
attendance at the treaty.” is the first intimation | have heard that there was| Has placed relentless footsteps on the ashes of the dead ; 

«tise any adverse feeling on the part of Friends in Vir-| The waters of oblivion their darkened course pursue, 

I have thought it not improbable that J would ginia, to Friends from the Free States settling | But, unto thee, my Mother, affection springs anew ! 

ee ete et ee amongst them. In the imterior of the State, it is 
« 


true, there are but few Friends; and what there Again I feel the loneliness, which o’er my spirit came 
towards rete edd c/a, belong to that division of the Society known When to its last sad resting place we bore thy earthly 
OP EIR, WENEX: 25 Orthodox. But as far as their sentiments have frame— 
-———-— —--~+ 2 e@e@ »—- —--— 


come to my knowledge, they are decidedly in fa-| A humble spot was it, wherein those dear remains we lay, 
The following communication from Thomas ¥°F of emigration from the Free States, without And clothed in heavy-heartedness we turned our steps 
P| ‘ Friend residi eee res reference to peculiarities of faith. | was in Bal-| away. 

asants, a Fr asiding rginia, 1s “|. ' , , ; 

ror "~ m leas a timore during the sitting of the Yearly Meeting aided wht @enidbena : ! 
‘ ‘ ‘ 4: ee £345. > yee, ion s 28 
lished with pleasure. This subject is exciting |ately held in that city, which embraces within its ge Saree TORRE eeneen meee 


. ; ; 7 nea +y,..., But despite of years again a chi 
considerable interest, and requires serious and Jimits the contiguous portions of Virgima. ‘The — years, and manhood, am again a child at 


. : ; : , heart! 
xamination. 'e shoul lad to Friends from that part of the State, as well as! , ; 
ed rae ; = - “ - = sae those from the Stated counties hondevials on| 4nd though vainly I have striven the tears of grief to dry, 
vear again from our Virginia friend. , as é . feel the ol: a : 
6 S ‘the Potomac, did in some instances express aver. |! £¢! the glad assurance that thou rejoiced to die, 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. sion to Friends moving into the heart of Virginia, 


We watched thy placid features at the time of thy release, 


EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA~SLAVERY. but were very much in favor of their coming) ana saw thee meet the messenger as a harbinger of peace. 


amongst them. How far their concern was in-| 4 . ; , ' ; 
: f ' ¥ 8 ee — s _, ,And now, redeem’d from cares of Earth, its sorrows and its 
Since it has become know n that there is a de- fluenced by personal feeiing, it might not be diffi- | . 


; ; s ‘. strife— 
cided tendency in the minds of many northern . brs pa ‘ Sa Siete sd Nil ate z > ae 
Friends to mig ate to Virginia. s ; mu cult to conjecture, when it is known that Slavery We know thou has inherited the Everlasting Life. 

nends emigrate irginia, some Concern | yrevails there as well as here, as is evidenced by) 
has been expressed in regard to the propriety of the supposed fact that Friends there are in the) Who then, could wish thee other, than what thou now must 
the measure; and the scheme appears destined to habit of hiring slave-labor. be? 

ncounter considerable opposition. From the af- . fade . : 
once ; bw Such discussions as this, however, are nothing! But, oh! I mourn thee, Mother! for few are left like thee; 
fectionate interest which Friends have invariably r . ; ; E ; 

pe ; ” more than the light skirmishes around a citadel. |I miss thy tender counsel, I miss thy soothing voice 
manifested in the welfare of their brethren, this But it will serve as the introduction to a more ex-|I miss th t ionship, which id ‘ I 
: 9. . 2188 1y sweet com , ade 1 

concern is both natural and proper. ‘I'he ques- J ee a 


Ber « : tended course of remark, which | have for some} ‘oice. 

tion is, Is it well founded; and are there not con... wither a ak if ul ii —_ 

Nl, Chey ae oll thd Banta bo, on time desired ab Opportunity to ma e. the edl- . 

_ tify tl a % © » £0 \ tors will bear with me, | will from time to time| Yes, years have gone, my Mother, and their cares have 
> »! . . . . . , 7 

aes occupy a portion of their columns with a brief mark’d my brow, 


These remarks are induced by the perusal of a/series of numbers on the subjects of Emigration Yet, as thou wert in my childhood, I can plainly see thee 
communication in a late number of the **Weekly|and Slavery. If I say nothing instructive, | can sees 
Intelligencer,"* bearing the signature of G. Frost. | safely promise that | will make use of no language Long years of love and teriderness, retarn, to wake anew 
The article itself, and especially the medium) which can by possibility give offence. From an| The overflow of gratitude which unto thee is due. 
through which it is presented to the public, seem intimate acquaintance with the chief laborer in},, ; 

; ' ; : , ‘ ~ 1) | Thy words of truest wisdom, as they fell upon my ear 
to require that it should not pass without notice.|promoting the scheme of emigration, I am fully eas 
' : nl ; ae : . ae ; 4 ».,, And fastened on my memory, I yet distinctly hear; 

The writer, living at a distance from the country convinced of the purity of his motives. I have SO) sed I but Ketened wise! eld isindaied 
he is writing about, and having no personal know-|doubt that it had its origin in feelings of philan-| - mare aan mi an ry or a > 
ledge of the feelings of those whose views he pro-|thropy, and that it is encouraged by citizens of|!°¥ ™2"Y springs of bitterness bad never been unseal’d: 
fesses to represent, might very naturally and even Virginia for no selfish or unworthy purposes. If) Can it be, oh, my Mother! that in the spirit land 
excusably have fallen into some errors. But when|the beginning is rightly made, and under a sense |-poy knowest all the buffetings which we must here with- 
the Prominent objections he urges against emi-|of the Divine favor, the result may be safely left| stand ? 
= eee ree sa men enne: i. oe = we —— 0 ar bast Now, that thou art perfected, thy crown of glory won, 

ee | SPSS AS +1 PR OUR Grae eee *+| Dost thou behold the struggle whieh I have just begun ? 
Friends in Virginia in regard to the measure, but |the grain of mustard seed may grow into a large| 
seriously affect the fidelity of those who have set-| plant, and afford shelter to the destitute and the ang when, midst clouds and darkness, I join in error’s 
tled here from the Free States, | respectfully sub-| unprotected. It may be boldly asserted that the) train, 
mit whether he arom om studied regard for the world stands now as much indebied to the hu-| 41 thou, unscen, commissioned to win me back again? 
wn nee or “_ our fea en-|manizing and cbristianizing influences formerly |Oh! I am weak, my Mother, and I fear shall ever be, 

‘ 2 > . 4 [Yor ‘ ric , eS . . . 

joins? “It is said the only Friends in inginia exerted by Quakerism, as to any other of the) gut it is my earnest prayer, to live, and die, like thee ! 
who hire slave-labor, are emigrants from the Free} great social movements of modern times. No| 


— 22 
States.’’ Nearly all the emigrants from the Free|class of Christians has more firmly contended for 
States who have recently settled within our limits,|the rights of man, or more nobly vindicated the! 


reside in the county of Fairfax; and of the whole|dignity of human nature. Has Quakerism reach- For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
number, amounting to probably nearly a hundred|ed the consummation of its glory—and shall its 


families, a very small proportion are Friends.— lights now become dimmed? Extensive fields of| LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
During a late visit to Alexandria, | made the labor, and harvests ripe for the sickle, spread 


special inquiry of a well informed Friend living | themselves invitingly to the view, and the laborers| 
in that place; and his answer was, that he thought alone are wanting. 





.oe > -_-__ 


Could Friendship’s hand but dictate here 


The future yet untold thee, 
Of all the northern people, 


: Bt, mie se os : And on thy stainless pages, dear, 
there were not more than four or five families, out! Friends possess more of the confidence of Slave- Portray the scenes of many a year 
of the whole number, who were members of the holders than any other class; more even than the Which Time must yet unfold thee : 
Society. If, then, the remark quoted has any ap-|:* Northern men with Southern feelings.’’ ‘Their| . 


plication, it is reasonable and charitable to sup-|position has always been defined. It is difficult, 
pose that it was not intended to be confined to/it is true, for the world to understand and appre- 
the few Friends who have emigrated to Virginia,|ciate their peculiar religious tenets; but every 
but to refer to the emigrants from the Free States | confidence is placed in the integrity of their char- 
as a body. When our native Friends, whose feel- | acter—in their disinterestedness—in the sincerity 
ings in regard to Slavery might be supposed to be | of their Christian profession—and in their exemp- 
modified by the circumstances which surround|tion from interference in the affairs of others.— But, Susan dear, the thought were vain 
them, are exonerated from the reproach of hiring May not this confidence, under the blessing of| To wish thee pleasure only— 
Slaves, it is difficult to conteive how those who| Providence, be made to contribute to important Spite of the Muse’s humble strain, 
have been exposed to these influences for so brief! results ? Life will be wove with many a pain, 


a space, could suffer them to triumph over their) Petersburg, Va. 12th mo. 16th, 1846. And moments dark and lonely. 





Oh then, thy friend (had he the power) 
Each sorrow past redressing, 

Would grant thee many a blissful hour, 

And strew thy page with many a flower, 
And many a—many a blessing. 
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Yet still, amid each changeful year infected with this species of excitement, should benevolence of others may commit to their care; 
’ J | 5 

Of mingled joy and sadness, seek its yratification in other ways. Fashionable|and would suggest to those who sometimes feel a 

May tender ties a life endear, 
And Friendship dry affection’s tear, 


And Pleasure’s rosy form be near : 
To twine the wreath of gladness. itendance upon places of worship where what is cing this opportunity to have them correctly ap- 


concerts, and the cultivation of music as an ac-|hesitancy about giving alms lest they may not be 
complishment, will, in many instances, follow; at-| judiciously administered, the propriety of embra- 


O. H.C. | called “sacred music” forms a part of the exer-|plied. ‘The members always visit the applicants 


I~ Ne aa th Py ‘RNA sises will be sought for, and to those of lower! before giving relief. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ° ’ i 


tastes excuses may not be wanting for attendance) EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2, 1847. ‘at ball rooms and theatres, especially when the Of * The Female Association of Philadelphia for the Relief 
. assed Ba of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 




















FAIRS, CONCERTS, &c. 
Time was when Friends, generally, viewec 


jstage shall be so far improved as to be made a) phe results of the past year afford satisfactory 


professed agent in the cause of virtue. levidence that our efforts have not been unavail- 
Is it not evident, therefore, that a resort to the|ing. ‘Timely aid has been administered to the 
F e | > y > , Pr > e . 2 > 
various sources of mental and sensual excitement |eedy, and the widow's heart cheered. Hope has 
beamed in the countenance of the child, and the 
; wre acuteness of disease been momentarily forgotten, 
\producing important changes in the existing OF-|45 their blighted feelings were soothed by the 
der of things, is becoming itself a source of men-| genial influence of kindness. 
tal and moral dissipation,—drawing the minds of| — Employment, one of the best means of eleva- 
f tion, has been furnished to a number of individu- 
als, partially creating a spirit of independence, 
removing the keenness of poverty, and preclud- 
duisee a Oe al eae eal accountable beings ? ing the vices resulting from idleness. 
are instituted « vans of adve ; ‘ . 
: " | We believe that the testimony of the Society of} Previous success, aided by the co-operation of 
Ps : » tied orm | the liberal, stimul: » renewed exertion; and 
Friends is against these things, in whatever form) imulate us to ren ° ; 
while we believe the miseries of the poor are not 
unfrequently the effect of causes over which they 
;have no control, we are confirmed in the convic- 
is there for guarding against them. tion of the emptiness of the admonition, “ Be ye 
But it may be said that this love of excitement fed and be ye clothed,” unless we extend the re- 
lief which true benevolence ever prompts. 


fairs, concerts, and public entertainments as 
Geeting ender'the tend of ™ phases ef aieerenay now so freely offered to the public, as a means.of 
and whien they discouraged attendance at such . 
places, as being contrary to their profession. Re- 
cently, liowever, these exhibitions have become 
so connected with the philanthropic movements 


! 


' aw the people away from a serious contemplation o 
of the day, as to require renewed! examination. — 


, ; dei shies their own condition, and of their responsibilities 
Now, grand and imposing public fairs and con- 


cause of * moral reform;” and we fear that many) 


Friends who are active in promoting these ob- s 
| ‘they may be presented, and the better the object 


\for which they are proposed, the more necessit: 


jects have been induced to waive their objections 
to such public displays, on the ground that they 
are instituted to promote a good cause, and are, | 


therefore, allowable; while not a few have either| ; 
jand display is natural, and should not, therefore, 
| 


be discouraged if the object to which it is direct-| The following is a condensed statement of the 
receipts and expenditures during the year: 


actively or passively participated in them. 


T ' ats } \ . > i j = . . . . . 
Under these circumstances it is well to inquire) .4 j, unobjectionable; it will find egress some-| 





upon what foundation the testimony of the Society ‘where, and why not let it spend itself upon worl, rer ten wn le ; $49 12 

of Friends, against such amusements, rests? Is it thy objects? We answer, because its tendeney to| _ bers and aan mem oni es 

based upon rational and Christian grounds, or IS | excess and evil is so great that it is not safe to in-|To dividends on bank otioke 

it a mere sectarian prejudice? \dulge it. Like stimulants to the physical man the| ‘received during the recess) 48 00 

We believe that the most careful examination) ox itement of music and the dance intoxicates and ahetin $671 97 

will lead to the conclusion that, like several others) jewilders the mind. ‘The demand for spetienl tte of purchas- ase 42 

not yet recognized by the world, or considered |p jjows, and finally the habit is so far fixed that) By oath paid poor women for - 

unimportant by the great mass of mankind, this) ihe individual loses a relish for the sober realities| “sewing, 125 47 
testimony is highly reasonable, and based upon), iq the heavy responsibilities of actual life. | Balance in the treasury, 46 88 


—— $671 97 
Goods purchased during the season: 
1547} yards Muslin 


an intimate knowledge of the nature and tenden-| But, says the objector, many persons indulge 
’ ’ * c 


> huma ind, . . 
cies of the human min ‘in music, and attend concerts and plays, without 


The love of excitement and display, ahd a de- manifesting these evil results. This is true, and| 13713 “ Calico 
sire for frivolous and seductive amusements which yet have they not exposed themselves to great| 681 “ Canton Flannel 
delight the senses, are amongst the strongest im- dangers? In the same way many individuals have| 4724 “ Woolen do 
pulses of the youthful mind. ‘Through these, the|indulged in the daily use of a moderate quantity | be a or 
natural and innocent appetites of youth become of wine, or other intoxicating liquor, and have 384 “ Clashes 
perverted, and run into excess, giving rise to a|lived to old age without falling into dissipation or| 62 pair Hose 
train of evils which ofien sap the foundations of excess; yet their example is dangerous to follow, | And sundry Shawls and Trimmings. 
virtue. land their having escaped the doom of the inebri-| Donations received: 
So great is this tendency to excess in the cul-|ate is no argument for the propriety of the prac-| 305 yards Canton Flannel 


93 * Calico 
44 “ Satinet 
33 “* Muslin 


tivation of music and dancing, and in attendance tice, when we see how many have suffered from 
upon places of public amusement where every ef-| such indulgence. 


fort is made to excite the feelings, and ‘delight the) We would therefore urge upon our readers J 764 “ Woolen Flannel 
senses, that [Friends have discouraged them alto-| renewed examination of the testimony of Friends| 29 “ Bombazet 
gether. Experience has abundantly proved the |against * places of diversion;’’ while we express| 20 pair Hose 


20 Bonnets, and sundry Trimmings. 


correctness of this course, and it is easy to per-/our deep conviction that a departure from long | cal ; 
~| 1938 garments were distributed, of which 619 


cieve that a departure from it, for the avowed ob- | establist i i ; ' ae 

. a P oo i — red — this respect, on any! were made by indigent women, who were pail 
ject of advancing the cause of Truth, is to strike | modern pretext, will be a step backwards, and for their labour out of the funds of the Associa- 
down one of the hedges which protects the chil-| will give rise to weakness and declension. \tion. A number of blankets, quilts, and wrap- 
dren of Friends from the contaminating influence! ————<<e-.—____ |pers were loaned to the sick. 


of those amusements which all acknowledge to be| Donations in money or goods will be grateful- 
ly received, and may be left with Francis Perot, 


| We ask the attention of our pihdidn-eabpilid 

ily those who possess abundance of the treasures| No, 101 New street; Daniel L. Miller, No. 250 
of this world—to the Eighteenth Annual Report | Mulberry street; Charles Evans, Vine street, be- 
attend concerts and fairs got up for objects which | of the Female Association of Philadelphia for the |!ow Third; or Henry C. Corbit, No. 153 Walnut 
may be good and charitable in themselves; and it Relief of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. street. HANNAH MILLER, President. 
a taste for such amusements is thereby acquired, | We belie Saran B. Consrr, Treasurer. 

VANS, Secretary. 
Philada. 12mo. 19, 1846. 


dangerous to their morals. 


For if it be declared allowable for Friends to 





: ve that the members of this Association! p scuer S.E 
we should not complain if the youthful mind, once| will act as faithful stewards over whatever the’ 
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We extract the following as an evidence of the! Population of the World.— According to MeGregory, the part of it, however, we may state generally that 


; . a ; yopulation of the world is 812,553,712. 
wickedness of the slave-holding spirit, which not a 


( According to Bell, no one can truly realize, in a land of comparative 
this vast multitude is thus divided: ; 








, plenty, how frightlully extensive and harrowing 
only holds in cruel bondage a large portion of the Whites 440,000,000 Sa caiie aaleainel sstintendh (tes, Seal 
Custer. Coherni 15.000.000 are the woes o -fainine now endured in reland, 
population of this, professedly Christian, country, Sil tace 230,000°000 brought on, be it remembered, by no fault or im- 
but inflicts the most cruel wrongs upon the nomi- | Blacks 120,000,000 providence there, (we speak of immediate causes) 
nally free people of color, whom circumstances| Hassel deemed the world’s population to be 936,460,000, but by the _ oo retihs wi has blasted 
nossessing the following religions: the hopes of the husbandman, and destroyed, b 
have placed in their neighborhood. i wh ote: = 959 ; ; F yee, by 
g a f ; re ; hed f u sempre - aaeeee disease, a great portion of the staple product on 
_—v mete OS Chee ARUHt (Basten the eed dh 120 100000 \which the poor of Ireland rely for a subsistence. 
of American Slavery, and tend to unite truly! Rraminists 140,000,000 |'Who can hesitate to give something to mitigate 
Christian friends, of all sects, in bearing a faith-| Buddists 313,360,000 the sufferings caused by such a calamity? 
; , : All Others 134,000,000 | . 
ful testimony against a system which sanctions), 7. ’ ooo 
such cruel and i human out eilamaaiees © 1s 137,000,000 Se eae 
1d Inhume rages, Catholics 37,000,000 | . . 
= e 7. | seiiatiediie 65'000.000 | I have been particularly struck with a good 
Important Decision.—In the Circuit Court, Greek Church. ete. 50,000,000 sized working model of a new printing machine, 


this morning, as we are informed, Judge Krum) The population of Europe is estimated by Malte Brun invented by Mr. Little, a gentleman connected 


gave his decision of a case of much importance. |at 214,000,000. Asia is put down by Balbi at 413,844,000.' with the London Illustrated News. At the pre- 
It was one which called into question the consti- | 


+wseeer 


, | La SE Ge re | FUT sent time the Times’ machine * works off’’ 6000 
tutionality of the law regulating the residence, in| Las MILK FOR THE PEOPLE. impressions an hour; the new machine will per- 
this State, of free colored persons. We under- lhere exist on tong Island, near Brooklyn. 


' taal ¢ Milk , r form double the quantity within the same time. 
stand that he decided in favor of the law, and ex- several manufactories of Milk— the process o The discovery, or invention, is simple but skilful, 


pressed the opinion that none but free white per- |which should be. Rnown. ee of these dairies| sn | think can be so adapted as to multiply the 

sons could enjoy any of the rights of citizenship. |Covers @ space of 600 ft. front by 300 deep, care- number of impressions to be “worked off’’ to 

This, of course, excludes the Indian, as well as|fully fenced in, so as to be as private as possible, 40,000 or 50,000 per hour! This machine will 
: Q ‘ ° if en . Se so. c : ’ L ° r . ic 

the Negro.—St. Louis Republican, Dec. 10. |(the business of the people being to drink the milk Wake a vast change in newspaper printing and 


o know how it is made.) in which enclosure 
nie teat tatiana te hentin dahil jnot t a - ; de on ich et A © book work, and was much wanted as regards the 
8 ees ay, under the decision | 400 cows are kept the whole year round. ‘These ‘Times newspaper, which frequently, during the 
Sp ’ J = 


of Judge Krum of the Circuit Court, we under-|cows are fed o “fuse slop of the whiskey dis-|_-..- . 
stand oat the County Court had foe negre men tiller ” = gti bang om” rang ae sitting of Parliament, is delayed as late as 12 
: oo = > at | tilerieés, and Ht is given to mem warm. ae’ 4F\o’clock at noon. In the present ‘Times’ machines, 
and two negro women, professing or claiming to . . 
. . sg you are aware that there are four impression rol- 
be free, whipped and sent out of the city. If the 
: : gr ie lers. As the type or form passes under these 
County Court will follow up this decision, they : , 
ail-anun duet the cltse6 © Gulcenee. 60d cine fan hen fod tf k rollers, eccentric chucks lift two of them up; in 
: ; sance > at alter having fe é eK : 
greater security to leat Ib Dec y¥ RAPA ie Tony ‘ie iy pe Sen, len, 8 7 a the backward movement of the form the other 
c ‘ Sic —_ ° . ‘ > > £ > >» c 2 § > ave . 
y proper moth © lake no ae a" Th, ey ‘l '@" two are chucked up,” and the first two dropped 
sears (hey will take no other food. fhe result ts their) jvee the form. Thus the four impressions are 
i A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for milk-producing organs are stimulated to a won- produced by a forward and backward movement: 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the derful degree; they yield enormously, but soon be-' but Mr. Little’s machine produces all four rate 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” wi!l be held at the |Come diseased; their guns ulcerate, their teeth pressions at once, and in the most perfect avd 
usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 6th inst. at fern — me ae rent mgnennae a | peaen beautiful manner that can possibly be conceived, 
7 o'c sease oy a all awe § . . Fi 
7 o'clock. i. : \thus diseased, they do not fall away in Hesn, but while, by a neat little movernent, the rollers are 
JACOB M. ELLIS, on the contrary puff up and bloat to an appear- revereed in @ etanily Gill tnavierte manner: The 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, |ane at fi . ir j0l a oie , ; alten 
aad pide leu : ; Be thi ‘3 tl “lk is afi admirable, working upon rollers moving on their 
, eee come out alive. Bad as this is the milk is afler-, .) alide. aaa nt 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. |\ward mixed with molasses, water and whiting, and ripe caste Cen eer hear Coun 
. , - n € > 2s . . . 
Both Houses-of Congress have refused to print » Memo.| ‘Hen sold to the people of New York for pure 


rel costs six cents, but being adulterated with wa- 
ter and cheap feed, brings the price still less.— 
Such is the fondness of the cows for this vile com- 





Philada., Imo. 2, 1847. 








——_—_--~eweer 
rial of the Representatives of the New England Yearly milk! Any one may observe the 36 vans that car- THE PRINTING PRESS. 
Meeting of Friends on the subject of War. “ |ry it around every morning. It isof course very! | ig a remarkable fact, that the Press was es- 


Ts de injurious to children, who use it in much greater tablished at Philadelphia, when beginning a young 
A Wilmington, North Carolina, paper contains the fol-| quantities than adults. Some idea may be formed colony, at an earlier period than in old Virginia or 


of the profit made by computing one barrel of slop old New York. ‘There was a reason for this fact, 
geo to British es ene i eee to a cow, costing sixpence, and the milk produced which is very little known—no less than a fear of 
e instructions to pu lish, - ‘ ve Information of a ritish being eighty cents!—New York Paper. 
subjects, that Her Majesty’s Government have come to the az ad <a 
determination of prohibiting all British functionaries, re- 


siding in slave-holding countries, frum administering to the THE APPEAL FOR IRELAND. the settlement of Philadelphia) the Governor of 
estates of deceased persons, in cuses in which slaves form 


The General Committee appointed by the city; Virginia was instructed not to allow any person 
part of the property ental caeenees WAKE ‘meeting at Tammany Hall met again yesterday to use a printing press upon any occasion. Jp 
H. B. M. Consul for the South onl North Seatienn: at the Mayor’s Office, and, on full consideration, | 1686, Governor Randolph, of Massachusetts, for- 
Dec. 10, 1846. resolved to make the Central Organization in| bade any one to print without Ais consent. Four 
Shad.—Two fine shad, caught in the Savannah river, Dublin of the Friends, or Quakers, of Ireland the years before, the General Court of Massachusetts 
were served up on the 22d ult. at the Savannah City Hotel. medium of dispensing such aid as may be contri- determined that there should be no press used but 
They were purchased at $3.50 each. i buted by the benevolent in this city and neighbor-| at Cambridge, and then only under the inspection 
Wild Pigeons—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Express says, “Our | hood, lor the relief of the present extraordinary | of two licensers,—they ** to prevent any abuse of 
sportsmen are enjoying their broiled pigeons and pot-pies,|and harrowing destitution in Ireland. They were the authorities of the country:"’ (only think of the 
unseasonable as those dishes may seem to most of our read-led to this decision by a knowledge that the difference now, when public authorities are the 
ers. It is a singular fact, that the woods adjacent to the) |’piends have already in existence an extensive licensed targets for every editor's shot.) Penn- 
city are filled with pigeons, fat and plump as rr OOP TD a aclen daenieetiee foe cenmalion seed cai chad 2 ca Y tee Pucca les 
ken from the harvest field. They are killed in quantities |@"¢ acuve organization tor searcaing out and re isylvania never had any such restrictions, and 
with the utmost ease, we learn from those who have been |!leving the really famishing poor at this crisis,—| therefore William Bradford set up his press there 
out—A large flock, a day or two since, came into the city, The Governor 
and for a time took up their position upon the Post Office.| (his very object, and are now dispensing their|of New York stopped the press in 1733, in the 
Toes are una oa thi nen and wea own, bounty careuly.—and that they enjoy the|ease of Zenger, the printer and publisher, and 
the quantity of beach-nuts in the woods and the prospect of |"eSPect and confidence of all classes and parties.|the Governor of Virginia, when advertising a re- 


an open Winter. We cannot doubt that this decision will prove a| ward for pirates, had to send to Philadelphia to 
Fall of the Waters of the Lakes —We learn from Capt,|¥°@ Oe: and that it will be received with general get the printing done, in 1728; and on another 
Ward, of the Champion, that the navigation of the Sault St. ind hearty approbation. 
Marie bas become extremely difficult, from the low stage of} We 
water. The steamer Champion grounded on the flats of\of the 
Lake George on her la t trip down, drawing five feet four dalatia tt ives of the aetul destitution note death! POLITICAL CHANGE, 
inches water. There is now eight inches less water on these |. oe eis ‘ 
flats than in 1822, when they were surveyed by Lieut. Bay-\°! 80 many bundreds of thousands in lrelayd.—| 
field.— Detroit Advertiser. 5 


lowing notice from the British Consul : 


the too free use of it by the colonists, for refrac- 
tory purposes. I see that in 1683, (the time of 


that they have themselves contributed largely to as soon as the city was founded. 


loceasion, he “thanked God that they had no 
wish we could find room for the circular press.”’— Newspaper. 
Iriends of treland, or even for the simple} 
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** No Political change is worth a single crime, or 
‘Finding ourselves unable to make room for any’ above all a single drop of blood,” says O'Connell. 

















That will be a golden age for humanity, which 
shall see this sublime principle the foundation- 
stone and top-stone, the crown and glory, of every 
political edifice which shall be reared on the ru- 
ins of despotic institutions. No political change 
can improve the condition of a people, unless it 
promote a moral end. No moral end can be at- 
tained by demoralizing means. Moral means are 
the constituent elements of the moral end already 
attained, “the substance of things hoped for.” 
They are always and everywhere to true freedom 
what repentance and faith are to salvation. And 
any combination of despotic, physical force, in 
armies or navies, might as well seek to intercept 
the communication of divine grace to the heart 
of the penitent, and believing sinner, as to inter- 
cept the gift of freedom to that people who com- 
mence working it out in the ‘fear and trembling’ 
of moral means.—£. Burritt. 


+ 2eer — 


USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Many of the newspapers of the country are 
copying into their columns “ Scraps of Curious 
Information,’ from the New York Gazette.— 
While reading the interesting medley of facts they 
embrace, | conceived the idea, that a few scraps 
of more specific and sober information, if pre- 
pared with unimpeachable fidelity to truth, might 
make a salutary impression on the public mind. 
Here, then, are a few items of such information, 
which | have collected with some care. 

The mercantile shipping of the civilized world 
amounts to about 8,000,000, which is worth, new 
and old, $30 per ton, and nets, clear of interest, 
insurance, &c., 10 per cent., or $24,000,000 per 
annum. , The appropriation to the British Navy. 
for the current year, is $33,620,200 !! Is not 
this a sober fact? that the annual expense of one 


nation’s navy exceeds the net profit of all the mer- | 


cantile shipping owned by the civilized world? 

The war-debts of the European nations armount 
to $10,000,000,000. 
of four millions of men, at $150 per annum for 
each man, to pay the inferest of this sum at six 
per cent. ‘I’o pay the principal, it would be ne- 
cessary to levy a tax of at least Ten Dotiars on 
every inhabitant of the globe! 

From March 4th, 1789 to June 30th, 1844, our 
Government expended on the War Department 
$663,438,851. The interest of this sum, at 6 per 
cent., would build Whitney's great rail-road from 
the Lakes to the Pacific, of 2500 miles in length, 
at $15,000 per mile; and thus erect a highway 
for the commerce and communion of the family 
of nations, which would be reckoned, in all coin 
ing time, one of the greatest enterprises that ever 
blessed the race. 

In 1842, there were produced in the U. States 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 140,000,000 
bushels of Indian corn; which, at $1 per bushel 


for the former, and 25 cents for the latter, were! 
Killeen per cent. clear of 


worth $135,500,000, 
the interest of capital invested in lands, imple- 
ments, hired and personal labor, is a liberal es- 
timate of the profit accruing to the wheat and 
corn grower. 
grain would be $20,325,000. The appropriation 
to the army and navy. during the same year, was 
$20,120,501. In other words, the army and 
navy ate up the whole harvest of wheat and corn 
throughout the Union! 
ing farmers think on this fact?—E. Burritt. 
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A COPY OF GEORGE FOX’S 
FICATE, 


These are to signify unto 


Then the profit of this amount of 
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pounded their intentions of joininge together in 
the honourable marriage, in the covenant of God 
in Mens meetinge, at Broadmead, within the Citty 
of Bristoll, (having before made mention of such 
their intentions to several ffriends) on the behalf 
of which there were several testimonies given, 
both by the children and relations of the said 
Margaret, then present, and several others, in the 
power of the Lord, both of Men and Women, de- 
claring their satisfaction, and approbation of their 
declared intention of marriage. And likewise at 
another meetinge both of Men and Women, at the 
place aforesaide, on the twenty first day of the 
month and year aforesaide, the said George Fox 
and Margarett flell, did againe publish their in- 
tention of joininge together in the honourable 
marriage in the covenant of God, unto which, 
there were againe many livinge testimonies borne 
by the relations and ffriends, then present, both 
of Men and Women. And the same intentions 
of Marriage beinge againe published by Dennis 
Hollister at our public Meetinge-place aloresaide, 
on the two and twentyeth day of the month and 
year aforesaide, and then againe, a public testi- 
mony was given to the same, that it was of God 
who had brought it to passe. 


And for the full accomplishment of the afore- 
saide proposal, and approved intention, at a pub- 
licke meetinge both of men and women ffriends 
appointed on purpose for the same thinge, at the 
place aforesaide, and on the twenty seventh day 
of the month and yeare aforesaide, according to 
the law and ordinance of God, and the example 
and good order of His people, mentioned in the 
Scriptures of Truth, who tooke each other before 
witnesses, and the Elders of the people, as Laban 
appointed a meetinge, at the marriage of Jacob, 
and as a meetinge was appointed Ou purpose 
when Boaz and Ruth tooke each other, and also 
as it was in Canaan, where Christ and bis disci- 
‘ples went to a marriage, &c. The saide George 


| Fex did solemnly, in the presence of God, and’ 
It would require the labor! 


us his people declare, that he tooke the saide 
Margarett ffell in the everlasting power and cev- 
enant of God which is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and in the honourable marriage to be his 
bride, and his wife. And likewise, the saide Mar- 
garett did solemnly declare that, in the everlas- 
tinge power of the mighty God, and in the unal- 
terable word, and in the presence of God, His 
Angells and us his holy assembly she tooke the 
saide George Fox, to be her husband, unto which 
marriage, many livinge testimonies were borne in 
the sence of the power, and presence of the liv- 
inge God, manifested in the saide assembly; of 
which we whose names are here subscribed are 
witnesses. 


| John Rowe, William Yeamans, Thomas Low- 
er, George Roberts, George Whitehead, Charles 
Lloyd, Thomas Gouldney, Dennis Hollister, John 
| Moone, John Wilkinson, Morgan Wilkins, Fre. 
Rogers, Thomas North, Amos Stoddart, Thomas 
Briggs, Thomas Salthouse, Robb. Widder, Leon- 
ard Fell, Charles Jones, John hone, Nathaniel 
Day, William Fayland, Thomas Collowhill, Eraz- 
mus Dole, John Wear, Nicho: Jordan, Charles 
|'Haword, David Simmonds, Jeremiah Hignell, 


| Geo. Gough, John Higgins, John Dendo, Charles’ 


| Marshall, Miles Dickson, William Rogers, John 
| Baker, John Watts, Tho. Bourne, John Dowell, 


‘man, Margaret Rone, Issabel Yeamans, Mary 
|Lower, Sarah ffell, Susan Fell, Rachel Fell, 
| Bridgett Hollister, Mary Gouldoey, Mary Prince, 


ler, Eliza Rogers, Susanna Pearson, Barbara 
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Speed, Sarah Moone, Mary North, Magdalen 
Love, Ann Jordan, Joane Dickson, Mary Foarde, 
Aon Collowhill, Liddia Jordan, Ann Gancliffe, 
Jane Bathe, Elizabeth Dowell; Susan Freeman, 
Rebecca Jennings, Susanna Pearson, jun., Kath- 
erine Evans, Mary Baldwin, Sarah Godly, Elinor 
Maide, Rebecka Howell, Deborah Wither, Sarah 
Cann, Francis Maynard, Ruth Marsh. 


-—7or 


The following note is said by a correspondent 


of the (London) Friend, to have been made by 
the late distinguished Robert Southey, in a copy 
of Sewel’s History— 


William Sewel.—Sewel’s History of the Qua- 
kers is an honourable exception to the generality 
of ecclesiastical histories, which of all other books 
are the most remarkable for falsehood. Never 
was any book written with more perfect veracity, 
and the consequence is, that with the best dispo- 


lsition to believe that miracles were vouchsafed in 


favor of his brethren, he relates but very few, and 
of those few the only one which may not obtain 
belief from the coolest judgment, is fetched from 
a distance, and the manner in which he relates it 
is sufficient to persuade us of bis veracity. 


_ ~2eoer 


AVARICE—A REPROACH TO RELIGION—AND 
HURTFUL TO GOVERNMENT. 


Truly it is a reproach to a man, especially the 
religious man, that he knows not when he has 
enough— when to leave off—when to be satisfied. 
That notwithstanding God sends him one plenti- 
ful season of gain after another, he is so far from 
making that the cause of withdrawing from the 
traffic of the world, that he makes it a reason of 
launching further into it; as if the more he hath 
the more he may: he therefore reneweth his ap- 
petite to bestir himself more than ever, that he 
may have his share in the seramble—as if cumber, 
not retirement—and gain, not content—were the 
duty and comfort of a Christian. Oh, that this 
thing was better considered! for by not being so 
observable nor obnoxious to the law as other vices 
are, there is more danger for want of that check. 
It is plain that most people strive not for sub- 
stance but wealth. Some there be that love it 
strongly, and spend it liberally when they have 
got it; though this be sinful, yet more commend- 
able than to love money for money's sake. ‘That 
is one of the basest passions the mind of man can 
be captivated with: a perfect lust, and a greater 


,and more soul-defiling there is not in the whole 


catalogue of concupiscence: which considered, 
should quicken people into a serious examination 
how far this temptation of love of money hath en- 
tered into them, and the rather because the steps 
it maketh into the mind are almost insensible, 
which renders the danger greater. ‘Thousands 
think themselves unconcerned in the caution, that 
yet are perfectly guilty of the evil. How can it 
be otherwise, when those that have from a low 
condition acquired thousands, labour yet to ad- 
vance, yea, to double and treble those thousands, 
and that with the same care and contrivance by 
which they got them? Is this to live comforta- 
bly?—or to be rich? Do we net see how early 
they rise—how late they go to bed? how full of 
the "Change, the shop, the ware-house, the cus- 


Will not the hard-work-|George Phipps, ‘Thomas Gordon, John Hardi-|tom-honse—of bills, bonds, cbarter-parties, &c., 


ithey are!—running up and down, as if it were to 


isave the life of a condemned innocent? An insati- 
jable lust, and therein ungrateful to God, (as well 


MARRIAGE CERTI-| flester Wickens, Margarett Risse, Martha Fish-|as hurtful to men,) who giveth tt them to use— 


land not to love: that is the abuse. And if this 


all whom this may! Bladgen, Mary Morgan, Elizabeth Pyott, Joane|care, contrivance and industry, and that continu- 


concern, that on the eighteenth day of the eighth} Hyley, Ann Jones, Hannah Salter, Jane Rogers,|ally, be not from the love of money, in those that 
month, in the year one thousand, six hundred) Elizabeth Milner, Elizabeth Shewar, Mary Warb-|have ten times more than they began with, and 


sixty nine, George Fox and Margarett ffell, pro-jfield, Margarett ‘Thomas, Joyee Warren, Ann|much more than they spend, or need, | kaow not 
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what testimony man can give of his love to any+ and the Protestants, that the Holy Ghost is more 
thing! plentifully given them by the hands of the Bishop; 
To conclude, it is an enemy to government, in and at the institution thereof, it was thus admin- 
Magistrates, for it tends to corruption; wherefore istered by the Bishop—First be asked the name 
those that God ordained, were such as feared of the child, making the sign of the Cross in his 
Him, and hated Covetousness. 
ciety—for old traders keep the young ones poor; the Cross, and confirm thee with the Chrisme of 
and the great reason why some have too liitie,and Salvation, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
so are forced to drudge like slaves, to feed their Holy Ghost,’ &c.,—and smote the child on the 
families, and keep their chin above water, is, be- cheek softly. But if one of greater age was to 
cause the rich hold fast and press to be richer— be confirmed, the Bishop gave a sharper stroke, 
and covet more—which dries up the little streams that he might remember this great mystery. 
of profit for smaller folks. ‘There should be a) Victor, Bishop of Rome, about the year 196, 
standard, both as to the value and time of traffic; | decreed that Easter should be celebrated and kept 
and then the trade of the master to be shared on the Sunday, from 14th Mareh to the 22nd of 
among his servants that deserve it. ‘This were the same—now the Jews kept it sooner, so that 
both to help the young to get their livelihood, and (his js an invention. 
to give the old time to think of leaving the world) And about what time they judged any thing to 
well, in which they have been so busy—that they he done, they invented a day and time to keep for 
might obtain a share in the other, of which they) jt, as to revence Sunday in ‘Advent, Nativity, Cir- 
have been so careless.—Penn's No Cross, No| cumcision, and Epiphany, Purification of Mary, 


Crown. |Candlemas, Lent, Palm-Sunday, Monday, and 


Thursday, on which Christ washed his disciples’ 
feet, as it has been imagined. ‘These days and 
‘many more were invented; and the Council at 
lyons decreed, that such days should be kept ho- 
ly, for the increase of religion. 


THE PROGRESS OF RITES AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE CHURCH OF ROME: 
Many of which are continued in the Reformed Churches. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Rome, was the first or-| 
dainer of Infants’ Baptism, and that they should 
have god-fathers and god-mothers, &c. 
Victor, Bishop of Rome, instituted, that chil- 
dren might be christened by laymen and laywo- 
men, in case of necessity. Anno 196. 


Lagly-day, Lawrence, Michael, and Martin, which 
are observed among Protestants to this day. 
Cémplaint being made in France, that Infant Urban the 4th, ordained Corpus Christi a holy | 
Baptism was not scriptural—Claudius Esponitius| day. Silvester assigned the day called Lammas, 
ordained at the Council of Pysoy, in France, A.D. |! inemory of Peter's pains and persecution. 
1500, “that Lpfants’ Baptism should be received) Felix the First, made a statute that a yearly 


by tradition, because it could not be proved as a|Oblation should be had in memorial of the mar-! 


command from the Scriptures.” jtyrs—and Pope Gregory ordained that mass or| 

Pius, Bishop of Rome, built the first temple af- | short prayers should be said over their tombs or 
ter the apostacy, in honour to Prudentia. And| graves. This is the origin of priests’ service over 
Calistus made a temple to the Virgin Mary—a\the graves of the dead. Gregory also appointed 
place beyond ‘Tibris, and instituted a churchyard|that neither flesh, cheese, milk, butter or eggs, 
in Apius Street. And Dionysius, in the year 267,|Should be eaten on fast-days. 
divided both in Rome and other places, churches} _Soul-Mass-Day was begun by Odilo—provost 
and churchyards to curates, and made parishes| Of Cluniacersis’ Order—he having heard about 
and dioceses to bishops, and this was the begin-| Mount Etna great lamentation and crying, which 
ning of parishes, churches, and churchyards, con-|he supposed to be the wailings of evil spirits be- 
secrated ground. | cause the souls of ‘lead men were taken from 

And here is the rise of holy parish churches,|them by the petitions and sacrifices of well dis- 
which bear the name yet by which the Pope bap-| posed Christians. He therefore appointed a gen- 
tized them, “Saint Peter,’ “Saint Paul,’’ “Saint|eral oblation for All-Souls, the next day after the 
Mary,” and others, feast of All-Saints—and this was instituted about 

And Candlemas days originated in Paganism, |the year 1002. 
being honors paid aforetime to Saturn and Pluto. 

Boniface the 3rd, commanded that their altar 
and the tables on which they set the sacrifice, 
should be covered with linen. 

But Abraham was the first we read of, that) 
made any place of burial in Hebron, which he) 
bought of Ephron the Hittite, for thirty pieces of| 
silver, and was there buried with Sarah his wife. together to hear service, by ringing of bells. 
—But this was no parish-yard, nor did -he leave| Jobn the 22nd, Bishop of Rome, ordained that 
any priest (that we read of) to take wages and bells should be tolled every day three times, and 
fees, and for ringing a bell, and reading and sing-| that then every man should say three times, Ave- 
ing over the dead. | Mary, as Polidore saith, Lib. 6. 

Justinian, the Emperor, ordained that men| Banners and ‘Trophies which are hung up in 
should swear by the Gospel, and lay their hands| Churches, were first set up by the Bishop of Rome, 
thereon, and kiss it saying, So help me God. ito signify conquest over enemies, and to declare 

Silvester, Bishop of Rome, ordained, that all| the triumph of Christ over death and hell. 
christened churches and chalices, should be! Hierome appointed mattens to be said at set 
anointed with oil; and Fabianus commanded that\times. Also the heathen had their mattens, as 
it should be renewed every Monday and Thurs-| Apuleus saith, which they sung at divers times of 
day. ithe day, and so sorted the hours of the day for 

Clement the First, ordained that children that! sacrifices which they did offer unto their idols. 
were christened, should be anointed with Chrisme.| Pelagius the 2nd, was the first that commanded 
and he also instituted the Sacrament, as it is call- 


' 


| 


| 


should be of fine linen—and forbade laymen to 
touch holy vessels. 

Stephen, Bishop of Rome, ordained that priests’ 
vestures should be the same as the Hebrew priest- 
hood. 

Sabinianus ordained that people should come 





Next it hurts So- forehead, saying, * | sign thee with the token of 


| Pope Boniface the Fourth, ordained the feast | 
of Saint Stephen, and Innocents, John Baptist, 


Sextus the First commanded that the Corporis| 
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Damasus, Bishop of Rome, gave commandment 
that mattens should be sung in all the churches, 
and added Gloria Patri to the end of every psalm. 
He also commanded that the creed should be 
said every hour, and that the psalms should be 
sung by course. 

Vilitianus invented the decent tenes wherewith 
the hymns be sung, and joined the organs; but 
there were divers manners of prayer, forms, mat- 
tens, and singing; as Bennett's monks had one, 
and Bernard another, and Dominick's Brethren 
had an order by themselves, and every Provincial 
sishop made a several use in his Diocese, and all 
was confirmed by the Bishop of Rome. 

Telesphorus appointed that Lent should be 
kept before Easter, and added another week to 

‘it, which we call Quinquagesima; and this week 
he commanded Priests to fast more than the 
Laity.— Works of Francis Howgill, 1662. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North. East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
FFER the balance of their Winter Stock at very re- 
duced prices. 
Merinos, Alpacas, and Paramettas, 
Mouslins, Cashmeres, Shawls, &c., 
Plain Style Chintzes, 124 cts., such as have been 
selling at I5 cts., 
And a small lot English Long Cloth Shirtings, 
at 124 cts. lmo. 2—tf. 40. 


( 


FLANNELS! FLANNELS!! 
] E WOULD invite particular attention to our assort- 
ment of White and Colored Flannels: 
Domestic Flannels, Silk Warp do. 
6-4 Mixed and Black do. at 624 cts., 
Genuine Welsh and Schofield do. 
White, Red and Yellow Domestic do. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. cor. 4th and Arch. 


\ 


| 


Imo, 2—tf. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 

yon KIMBER, Je.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

"{ TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and genera! assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


vee Subscriber respeetfully informs his friends and the 


public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
| No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Backwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
| Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
4mo, 4—tf.1 


j 


charge, in any part of the city or districts. 
| 


PEACE AND WAR. 


E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sTeceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 
In Muslin. 
$16,00 
2,25 
25 


| 
| In Paper, 
$10,00 
1,50 
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Per 100, 


“ dozen, 


“ co py 


11mo. 28. tf 
DAGUERREOTYPE. 
HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
}can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
\cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 


i 
| 
ir 


ed, of Confirmation, or as it is now called, “ Bish- 
oping;” and did suppose that no man was a per- 
fect Christian if this rite and ceremony was omit- 
ted; and for this cause it hath been jadged as 
Catholie doctrine, both by the Church of Rome 


the priests to say them daily, and said, as the just | 5mo. 23-—t£8. 
man falleth seven times. so by instant prayers and) 
mattens, he might as ofien rise and amend. 

Urban 2nd, ordained Ladies’ mattens to be said 
daily, and confirmed them in a Council, which he| 
had at Mount Clear in France. 


R. DOUGLASS. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


+) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 
\> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





